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AMERICAN POETIC THEORY 

Every student of poetry believes, with Poe's Israfel, that en- 
vironment profoundly influences poetic utterance. The effect 
of American life upon our elder poets has been abundantly 
demonstrated. And now one wonders whether it would not 
be possible to summarize some of the results of these conditions 
and detach something like a general theory of American poetry. 
That attempt is here made, by selecting and combining the 
fundamental views of a dozen comprehensive discussions of 
poetry by half a dozen American poets who were also critics, — 
namely, Bryant and Poe, Emerson and Whitman, Stedman and 
Professor Woodberry. The particulars strongly or generally 
insisted upon by the more individual of these writers have 
been first selected, and then recombined somewhat according to 
the order and the emphasis of the more comprehensive dis- 
cussions. Whether or no the triple distillate that results is a 
fair presentation of America's contribution to poetic theory, 
the reader must decide. 

The parenthood of literary criticism in America is assigned 
by Dr. William Morton Payne's American Literary Criticism 
to the poet Byant, by virtue of a criticism in the North Ameri- 
can Review for 1818. Even more important, however, although 
but seldom mentioned, are the four "Lectures on Poetry" de- 
livered in 1825, shortly after the poet's arrival in New York, but 
remaining imprinted for sixty years, while many of their views 
were felt and expressed by others. They were finally printed 
in 1884, in the fifth volume of Parke Benjamin's Life and 
Works of William Cullen Bryattt. Although suggestive memo- 
randa rather than finished essays, their general and rather 
abstract thought, their logical order, and their use of detail 
merely for illustration, make them, early as they are, especially 
representative of Bryant's method. Their opinions are similarly 
characteristic of the poet's observation, appreciation, and emo- 
tion as they were restrained by his ethically serious conception 
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of life and letters, and were yet inspired by his devotion to his 
country and his belief in the freedom of the spirit. 

The first essay, on "The Nature of Poetry," considers the 
ancient classification of poetry as an imitative art to be true in 
principle only; the content of poetry makes it rather a suggestive 
art, the interpretation of which depends upon the receiving 
mind. The very limitations of language stimulate the imagina- 
tion, — the first essential of poetry, — effective according to its 
content, quality, and excitement. Emotion, the second and 
most fundamental essential, interacts with the imagination in 
suggesting symbols of expression, which are varied according to 
the richness of the imagination and correct according to the 
genuineness of the emotion. The third essential, the under- 
standing, includes perception, the judgments of taste, and the 
reason's deduction of truth. Poetry is held to differ in content 
from ordinary prose in excluding the commonplace, the trivial, 
the fatiguing, and the distasteful. It differs from the elo- 
quence of the orator solely in metrical expression, not at all in 
matter and in method, — an interesting comment, from one who 
was not only poet and critic, but also master of the spoken word. 

The second lecture, on "The Value and Uses of Poetry," in 
outlining the effect on human welfare and happiness of the three 
essentials mentioned, is full of anticipations. Here is Poe's 
fundamental principle that the spirit of poetry is "an aspiration 
after superhuman beauty;" and Emerson's doctrine that poetry 
creates salutary mental habits, by withdrawing the attention 
from the selfish and the petty, by clearing and invigorating 
moral perception, and by inspiring and cherishing noble 
emotions, which stimulate to corresponding actions. Here, also, 
is Emerson's praise of poetry's coordination of the natural and 
the'spiritual world, through seeing the divine in nature and reem- 
bodying it in nature-images of beauty, order, and power. Such 
expression of abstract generalizations in concrete particulars 
Bryant interestingly claims to be a constant test of the truth of 
the poetic message, just as a theory of science is tested by the 
application of every fact that it should explain. In conclusion, 
Bryant thus early sees in poetry the enemy of American 
materialism. 
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The third paper, on "Poetry in Its Relation to Our Age and 
Country," finds, like most of the later essays, only an apparent 
conflict between poetry and science. Bryant, like Lanier, con- 
siders science poetry's pioneer and aid; like Professor Wood- 
berry, he thinks America particularly the spiritual heir of all 
lands and ages; and, like Stedman, he believes that our 
chief lack is not material for poetry, but transmuting genius. 

The final lecture, on "Originality and Imitation," reads like 
an answer to Whitman, thirty years before his time. Origi- 
nality, the value of which is obvious, may yet be pursued 
extravagantly and wrongly. Poetry is an art, slowly perfected, 
through series of experiments, the results of which are all- 
important. The greatest poets are not usually pioneers, but 
learners from their . predecessors and contemporaries, of ex- 
pression, rhythm, mechanism, methods of imagination and in- 
terest, content of beauty and order. The poet cannot escape 
contemporary tendencies, but must take his art as it is, and 
extend it as he may, basing his work on excellence already 
attained; careful to borrow only his method of approaching 
nature; not following individual poems, poets, or schools; but, 
from a study of their strength and weakness, creating a higher 
excellence, unblemished by their faults. On the whole, con- 
scious endeavor for originality is better than imitation, for thus 
new values may be established ; any new errors that may be thus 
acquired, will not long endure. 

Of Poe's voluminous criticism, two essays adequately present 
his characteristic theory of literature as an art of expression 
governed by fixed aesthetic laws, and not as a means of in- 
struction or moral education controlled by personal or con- 
temporary preference. These essays are representative, also, 
of his individual critical method of temperamental observation, 
acute penetration, eager appreciation, and vigorous constructive 
power. 

"The Poetic Principle," published in 1850, begins with a 
negative clearing of the ground, not infrequent with Poe. Its 
arguments are well known. Poetry being an elevating excite- 
ment of the soul, and all excitements being necessarily transient, 
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such a thing as a long poem cannot exist. Epics, therefore, lack 
true unity, — always Poe's vital requisite for both prose and 
verse, — they either combine a series of lyrics, or alternate ex- 
citement with depression. Extreme brevity, on the contrary, 
may be brilliant, but not enduring. The didactic, also, is un- 
poetic, the search for truth and the consciousness of duty being 
only incidentally connected, if at all, with the abandon of taste to 
beauty. On the positive side, to Poe the beautiful is the truest 
source of delight; its appreciation and repetition, and the 
struggle to apprehend ideal beauty are the only source of genuine 
poetic emotion. Such emotion is almost perfectly expressed in 
music. Next in adequacy is musical verse, "the rhythmical 
creation of beauty. ' ' 

Since Poe, like Whitman, and many another poet-critic, bases 
his emphatic and final settlements of world-old poetic problems 
chiefly upon his own poetic product, it was, perhaps, inevitable 
that time should soon revenge his universal negative that "no 
very long poem will ever be popular again," by Hiawatha, 
The Idylls of the King, and The Ring and The Book, and 
should make his examples of unenduring brilliancy perhaps the 
best known stanzas of Shelley and Willis. But, notwithstanding 
all such detractions, there are few better summaries of the poetry 
of sensuous and emotional beauty than Poe's that poetry is an 
elevating excitement of the soul, brief, intense, and satisfying, 
caused by the record in musical verse of the appreciation of 
beauty and the endeavor to apprehend and create ideal loveliness. 

The second essay, "The Philosophy of Composition" (1864), 
is Poe's well-known description, illustrated by The Raven, 
of the process by which a poem comes into being. Beginning 
by deciding upon an effect to be attained, choosing a prevailing 
tone, selecting incidents to embody it, calculating each item, 
trusting nothing to intuition or accident, the poet first deter- 
mines the extent of his composition, chooses beauty for its 
effect, decides the tone of its highest manifestation to be melan- 
choly, and considers this to be ideally embodied in a lover's 
emotion at the death of his beautiful sweetheart. On the side 
of construction, the poet first selects a refrain, brief, striking, 
sonorous, capable of variation. The word meeting these re- 
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quirements suggests the nature of the speaker and of his queries, 
and the poem is complete, — all but the writing. This is begun 
at the concluding stanza; continued with due care for harmony 
of mood, place, time, and incident, rhythm, alliteration, and 
onomatopoeia ; and is ended by adding concluding stanzas, that 
suggest a hidden meaning in the whole. 

Whether this essay be a true statement of a genuine theory; 
or a perverse attempt to controvert the accepted idea that origi- 
nality in poetry is a matter of intuition and impulse, rather than 
the result of deliberate intent; or whether it is an adroit elabora- 
tion of care and logic to disprove charges of erratic or stimu- 
lated inspiration ; or possibly, merely an exploitation of the less 
obvious excellences of an increasingly popular poem; — no one 
can doubt the value of its penetrative suggestions, such as that 
circumscription of space is a great aid to concentration of atten- 
tion, or that the whole essay is one of the best constructive 
sketches of what might well be the steps in the material evolu- 
tion of a certain sort of verse. 

Emerson's two systematic essays on poetry are characteristic 
both of the man and of his philosophy, in their primal intuitions 
and sweeping generalizations, their few large ideas illustrated by 
many details, — all loosely grouped rather than ordered, yet all 
presenting or connoting practical wisdom and spiritual insight, 
freedom from tradition, enthusiasm for truth, and the moral and 
social passion for doing good. Literature to Emerson is only 
incidental, and art is primarily a matter of life, which in its 
turn is primarily a matter of the mind and the spirit. To him 
the individual's subjective appreciation and judgment is a true 
criterion for poetry, more authoritative than either Bryant's 
weight of tradition or Poe's authority of reasoned rule. 

To Emerson "The Poet," in the Essays, Second Series 
(1844), is the pioneer, exploring the spiritual meaning of material 
fact, as a representative complete individual, more of any man 
than that man himself, — plainly the source of Whitman's "repre- 
sentative composite individual." Imparting as well as receiv- 
ing, he expresses truth and goodness in the form of beauty; an- 
nounces the new, the necessary, and the causal; his message 
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being valuable as it is true to his experience and thought, and 
as these are representative and complete. Nature also provides 
the poet's language: every fact, even the mean, the base, and 
the obscene, hinting the whole ; the large connotation purging 
away grossness; the poorest experience rich, when related 
through perception and insight to order and development; the 
meaner the type, the more pungent ; — a series of suggestions 
the application of which Emerson endeavored in vain to restrain 
in his forward pupil, Whitman. All facts being merely sym- 
bols, and all symbols being merely incidental, thought only is 
stable. According to the measure of the poet's abandon to the 
nature of things, his vision approaches the fundamental and 
the universally intelligible. Poetry pleases its readers by a 
happy precision in naming, by showing unexpected relations, 
by presenting essences. The discovery and the recognition of 
truth, made possible through the poet, exhilarates by liberating 
from detail and stimulating to freedom. In conclusion, Emer- 
son follows Bryant and anticipates Whitman in the belief that, 
as yet, no genius in America has properly used our incomparable 
native material. 

Emerson's essays on "Poetry and Imagination" (1872), pub- 
lished in Letters and Social Aims (1876), profits in comprehen- 
siveness and order from the fact that the selection and arrange- 
ment of it's details were the work, not of Emerson himself, but 
of his editor, Mr. Cabot. It makes the generalizations of his 
earlier paper part of an even wider horizon. In perceiving 
matter, which is a primary necessity not to be superseded or 
neglected, the intellect accepts the processes and the products 
of sense-perception as true; but views matter and nature pri- 
marily as a record of force, law, and order ; and finds a unity 
behind appearances of variety. The mind has a parallel, but 
independent and powerful, force and law ; seeking order, affinity, 
identity, and unity in matter; finding a relation between the 
facts and laws of nature and those of mind ; perceiving that 
their system proceeds from a unity behind both. 

Thus it is that the poet assimilates nature, seeking its law, 
necessity, and life; in order to express its spirit. The content 
of poetry, therefore, must be salient, vital, and eminent; its 
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attitude that of knowledge and belief, — sincere, veracious, pos- 
itive, affirmative, constructive; able to see the forces of con- 
temporary life properly ordered; quickly perceiving relations, 
commanding the utterance of the moment, voicing insight con- 
cretely; thus informing, elevating, and inspiring to order and 
virtue. As a poet's life approaches unity with truth, through 
laws parallel to those of virtue, it spontaneously and easily 
utters itself in nature-symbols. His mind projects itself in 
new images, using the facts of nature as figures to express or to 
illustrate thought, happy symbols indicating that this thought is 
in agreement with nature, — an independent development of 
Bryant's idea. Such a process is a new work of nature: 
creating independent new reality, astonishing to the poet as to 
his readers ; uniting freedom with precision and form with color, 
basing melody and rhythm on the fundamental beat of the pulse 
and the recurrence of the breath. 

Thus the imagination, through the intellect, generalizes the 
facts collected by the senses and penetrates apparent nature to 
its laws and central unity, first seeing relations, and then the 
fundamental unity of nature and mind. Hence poetry may 
sometimes merely record the beauty of nature, sometimes show 
unity in diversity; at its highest it expresses the ideal in the 
apparent. 

Of Whitman's poetic doctrines the most striking character- 
istic is that they seem to be drawn entirely from Emerson's. 
Only their selection, elaboration, and application are original. 
The first preface to Leaves of Grass (1855) declares that democ- 
racy's faith in freedom, in the common man, and, in the beauty 
and goodness of the whole of life, requires a poetry fitting our 
present and future, as past poetry corresponded to social con- 
ditions now outworn. 

"A Backward Glance o'er Traveled Roads" (1888) renews, 
thirty-three years later, the poet's approval of his early inten- 
tion, although he would not have attempted so large a task, had 
he then known its full implication. He still believes in an 
individual expression, unmodified and unrestrained by influences 
outside of the poet's own nature; in articulating and recording 
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completely and candidly his own personality as a type of the 
average human life in the modern American environment, 
hitherto inadequately expressed. Previous poetry, although in- 
dispensable, is not consistent with or essentially applicable to 
the United States. Its basis is undemocratic, unscientific, 
antique; its social conditions and standards, now nowhere 
existent, never existed for America ; and such poetry is no more 
authoritative for us than are the social conditions that it repre- 
sents. Therefore, Whitman abandons historic matter, manner, 
and ornament, which have been already consummately employed, 
in order to select the modern human average, to vivify the facts 
of science and the truths of democracy, — the contemporary pre- 
suppositions of life, upon which literature and poetry should 
always rest. Leaves of Grass is, therefore, intelligible only 
through its social background, and is interesting chiefly for its 
point of view. Poetic expression is best when most suggestive: 
not definite, defined, rounded, or finished ; but calling upon the 
reader to do his part. The display of comradeship, cheer, con- 
tent, and hope, best contribute to develop the possession and 
habit of manliness and benevolence, —the best religion. Hence 
Whitman endeavors to conceive and express the ideal American 
individuality, which has not yet appeared, in order to help form 
a great nation by developing individuals, and to meet the need 
of a new democracy for a truly democratic song, great poetry 
being always national. 

Less ordered than even Emerson's, with a few general ideas in 
many details, Whitman's contribution, like Poe's, is intense, 
individual, creative, rather than comprehensive and inclusive. 
Time may be said to have disproved already his theories of 
untraditional, incomplete expression; and one may prefer, with 
other poets, to consider the typical, composite American indi- 
vidual, as the rich spiritual heir of all the ages, rather than the 
powerful uneducated person seeking his own future. Yet 
Whitman's achievement in poetry must be acknowledged to 
have proved the truth and value of his method of approach to 
contemporary American life of the latter sort, even though 
neither his theory nor his practice went beyond a very full 
perception of the possibilities of that material, new, in the 
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main, to poetry. Its thorough assimilation and utterance yet 
delay. 

Such a survey as the present would be incomplete without 
reference to the work of Stedman, the dean of our late 
school of poets, our most elaborate anthologist, and our most 
comprehensive although scarcely most original critic of modern 
poetry in English. His constructive volume on The Nature 
and Elements of Poetry (1886) cannot, however, be compactly 
summarized, for it is not only structurally elaborate and repre- 
sentative of a method both scientific and systematic, but also 
full of important detail and minutely sensitive and appreciative. 
Yet the concluding chapter, "The Faculty Divine," suggests 
in a way, the attitude of the whole, touching on the one hand 
that of Poe, and, on the other, that of Emerson. Poetic ex- 
pression, the most direct message from the soul, arises, it holds, 
from a mysterious vital force, natural yet intense, earnest, im- 
passioned, imaginative. Overflowing into relief through utter- 
ance, its exhibition instructs and enhances our spiritual experi- 
ence, — that which is the only life. This complex of emotion, 
inspired by nature, love, friendship, beauty, religion, patriotism, 
joy, or grief, is sometimes calmed to feelings of earnestness, 
pathos, sympathy, sentiment, and cheer; again it rises to fervor, 
ardor, inspiration, ecstasy, — the greatest poetry coming at 
culminating epochs of national development. Originality is 
often its first determining mark, finding new life in the common, 
rather than creating the strange ; obedient to intuition rather 
than to logic, to feeling rather than to thought ; involuntary and 
spontaneous; a spiritual insight or vision, full of faith in the 
message, in the artist, and in his art. 

The last essay, "A New Defence of Poetry," from Professor 
Woodberry's Heart of Man (1899), is the longest and most 
logically comprehensive of the studies, having, apparently, con- 
sidered most and approved and combined many of these previous 
views. The life of the spirit, which is of prime importance and 
interest, is principally recorded in the literature of idealism, 
through its universal method of analysis, classification, and con- 
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densation of experience and experiment into general truth and 
law. As science knows objective nature as a system, so literature 
knows and presents the life of man. The two differ only in the 
mode of presentation, science ending with the general, literature 
reembodying the general in particulars. Character is thus 
generalized into types : rising from the physical to the spiritual ; 
seeking the fundamental, the essential, the universal ; not bare 
ideas of species, but intense, rich examples; not fragmentary, 
but suggesting completeness by induction, the method of most 
of our knowledge. These types have great human appeal. 
Action is similarly generalized into plot, externalizing the 
phenomena of character, the processes of nature and men, the 
unity of law and of the soul ; showing man as superior to, sub- 
ordinate to, or conflicting with his environment, external events 
expressing the soul. The concrete in type and plot, thus sen- 
sibly embodying the abstract for easier apprehension and reten- 
tion, does not transform truth, but embodies the universal in 
particulars and expresses the real by the tangible, more even 
than the poet knows. Order in nature is obvious; in the spirit, 
it is a postulate, the order and law of the senses, emotion, and 
reason, having been presumed before science could exist. 
Knowledge of and harmony with this order are of the highest 
importance. Beauty as well as truth has its source in the per- 
ceptible unity and harmony of creation extended to the subjective 
world: moving emotion, desire, and will; giving standards of 
emotional values ; cultivating right emotional habits by exercise 
through sympathy or revolt ; preparing for proper action on de- 
mand. Concrete representation is, of course, an inadequate 
approximation to mental vision, since expression must be 
through the personal equation of apprehension and experience, 
carrying the spirit best through nature symbols. Since the 
spiritual and universal are primal, literature is valuable as it 
transcends the actual and the narrow. Idealism as a universal 
mode of thinking, forecasting the future hope, prophecy, and 
foreknowledge of order, is an aid to the attainment of the uni- 
versal. Realism is useful in recording still uncoordinated know- 
ledge and detail. Although the content of ideals varies with 
the period, as do such forms of expression as the classic, or 
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complete, and the romantic, or incomplete ; limitations fall away 
and permanent values live in the process of evolution. The uni- 
versal in the concrete may also be expressed by the spirit's in- 
corporation of its visions in actual living, informed, delighted, 
and invigorated by ideal literature. 

Professor Woodberry's essay not only illustrates that empha- 
sis on the ideal life of the spirit which is characteristic of his 
poetry and criticism, but it also suggests, through his selection 
and recombination of time-tested judgments, how much might 
be added to such a study as the present by tracing the philosoph- 
ical and literary history and value of the opinions summarized. 
The illumination of the poetic product of these critics and of the 
many American poems concerning poetry; the valuable separate 
comments of such poet-critics as Longfellow, Lowell, and Lanier; 
and the observations on poetry by American critics who were 
not themselves instruments of poetic creation, — all these sources, 
also, would yield richly. 

Yet the search for some conclusion solely from the material 
presented yields much. These creators, some of great, all of 
worthy poetry, show decided agreement as well as conviction 
and lucidity in telling, to use Emerson's phrase, how it was 
with them ; and a synthesis of their several separate views re- 
sults in something like a general theory. Thus : 

The poet is one who is peculiary able, through natural gifts 
and the study of the methods of past and contemporary poetry, 
to observe, appreciate, and understand both the objective life 
of nature and of man, and the subjective life of his own spirit, 
either as individual, or as typical of social, national, or uni- 
versally human traits. 

The poet is also peculiarly urged, by an inexplainable inner im- 
pulse, not only thus fully to receive, but also freely and fully to 
utter what he sees, feels, knows, and believes because of his 
finer senses, subtler feeling, truer judgment, and clearer imagi- 
native vision. This content is expressed in language, rhythm, 
and metre : the result of the will consciously stimulating execu- 
tion according to the established rules of art ; or the result of 
emotion, like that of the orator, combining perception and 
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thought into the spontaneous, imaginative creation of new con- 
crete images, valuable in themselves or as suggesting the ex- 
quisitely beautiful, or ideal truths of matter, law, and force. 

This expression of the beautiful or the exquisite, this sugges- 
tion of the true, or the prophetic, delights the reader, according 
to his natural or acquired sensitiveness and taste, through his 
enjoyment of the excellence or beauty of its form or its happy 
combination of form and substance ; his response to the stimulus 
of its rare or intense emotion ; his illumination through the per- 
ception of its truth; or his inspiration through an apprehension 
of its vision. The effect of poetry is thus a matter both of art 
and of life: its form delighting, as it approaches possible per- 
fection, — the enemy of the commonplace and the narrow — its 
substance, as it approaches ideal richness and truth, cultivating 
the emotions, informing and developing the intellect, training 
and stimulating the will, — the enemy of materialism. 

Poetry thus combines the characteristics of an art developed 
toward prefection through accumulated judgments concerning 
previous products of convincing excellence; an expression of 
personality, valuable according to its intensity and genuineness, 
its original or representative character; a science of subjective 
knowledge, including the results and paralleling the methods of 
natural science ; a philosophy of truth ; and a rule of faith and 
practice. 

The production of such poetry depends but secondarily upon 
material or upon the will ; pimarily upon a scarcely definable 
inner vitality spontaneously rising, from personal, social, 
national, racial or other stimuli, into emotion, which finds relief 
in overflowing into creative imagination and artistic utterance. 

If such a summary justly represents its sources, it indicates 
the existence and the nature of a characteristic American atti- 
tude toward the form and substance of poetry, — an American 
poetic theory. 

Clyde Furst. 
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